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There were four cases of this kind. An apprentice is
provided with food and shelter by the master without
tuition and in reum is bound to work for his master
for a certain period of years without wages, except in
the last year when he can demand a small amount for
" renewing his shoes and stockings."

The commonest way, however, is through employ-
ment. A person may be introduced into a household
as an employee under a definite contract to work on the
farm or at the silk industry. The employee receives
accommodation in his employer's house. He par-
ticipates in the household work, is entitled to use all
the implements, and is provided with food and
shelter. He has also a fixed amount of wage each
year.

These are all the cases in the village in which mem-
bers who do not belong to the Chia were introduced
into the household.

The members of a Chia may not live in the house
but pursue their work in distant places. Their
temporary absence from the house does not affect their
kinship affiliation. But during their absence, they
cannot be considered as a member of the house-
hold, although they have definite economic relations
with it.

In the village the total number of individuals not
living in the house of their own family was fifty-four.
Of these thirty-two are females and eighteen males;
they were at work in the town except four boys who
lived in their master's houses in the village bound as
apprentices. These numbers indicate the relatively
strong movement of the population towards the town,
especially among females.